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Introductory 


Fn 


The Jicarilla are a tribe of Athapascan stock, formerly occupy- 
ing the mountain region about the head waters of the Rio Grande, 
in northern New Mexico and the adjacent portion of Colorado, 
and ranging eastward into the plains. From their racial affinity 
they are officially known as Jicarilla Apaches, although they have 
no political connection with the Apache proper, the Mescalero, 
or the Navaho, all of whom they regard as enemies. With the 
Ute, as also with the Indians of Taos pueblo, they have long been 
on terms of close friendship. They are expert basket-makers, 
whence the name Jicarilla, meaning, in Spanish, “ Little Basket.” 
They call themselves Din?’, the generic term used by so many 
tribes of cognate stock, and are known to the plains Indians as 
Mountain Apache. The Spaniards established missions among 
them two centuries ago, but with indifferent result. In 1854 they 
entered into treaty relations with the United States. They are 
now gathered upon a reservation in northwestern New Mexico, 
where at the last report they numbered 853, remaining still a 
primitive people, with rich material for the ethnologist. 

The following specimen myth was obtained on the reservation 
in November, 1897, during a short visit in connection with other 

’ work. The informant was one of their principal medicine-men, 
the interpreter being his son Asinstt, “ Slow,” better known to the 
whites under his school name of Ed. Ladd. 


The Myth 


In the beginning the earth was covered with water, and all 
living things were below in the underworld. Then people could 
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talk, the animals could talk, the trees could talk, and the rocks 
could talk. 

It was dark in the underworld, and they used eagle plumes 
for torches. The people and the animals that go about by day 
wanted more light, but the night animals—the Bear, the Panther, 
and the Owl—wanted darkness. They disputed long, and at last 
agreed to play the kéyom’ti' game to decide the matter. It was 
agreed that if the day animals won there should be light, but if 
the night animals won it should be always dark. 

The game began, but the Magpie and the Quail, which love 
the light and have sharp eyes, watched until they could see the 
button through the thin wood of the hollow stick, and they told 
the people under which one it was. They played once, and the 
people won. ‘The morning star came out and the Black-bear ran 
and hid in the darkness. They played again, and the people 
won. It grew bright in the east and the Brown-bear ran and hid 
himself in a dark place. They played a third time, and the 
people won. It grew brighter in the east and the Mountain-lion 
slunk away into the darkness. They played a fourth time, and 
again the people won. The Sun came up in the east, and it was 
day, and the Owl flew away and hid himself. 

Still the people were below and did not see many things, but 
the Sun staid higher up and saw more. The Sun looked 
through a hole and saw that there was another world, this earth 
above. He told the people and they wanted to go there; so they 
built four mounds by which to reach the upper world. In the 
east they built a mound and planted it with all kinds of fruits 
and berries that were black in color. In the south they built 
another mound and planted on it all kinds of fruits that were 
blue. In the west they built another mound and planted upon 
it fruits that were yellow; and in the north they built a mound, 
and on it they planted all fruits of variegated colors 

The mounds grew into mountains and the bushes went from 
blossom to ripened berries, and one day two girls climbed up to 
pick berries and to gather flowers to tie in their hair. Then the 
mountains stopped growing. The people wondered, and they 
sent Tornado to learn the cause. Tornado goes everywhere and 


1 Kayor’ti: asortof “thimble and button’ game, in which one party hides the button 
under one of several closed wooden tubes or thimbles, and the other party tries to guess 
under which thimble it is. There is a score of 104 tally-sticks. 
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searches into every corner, and he found the two girls picking 
berries on the mountain, and he came back and told the people. 
Then they sent Tornado again to bring the girls home, and he 
brought them back to their people, but the mountains did not 
grow any more. This is why a boy stops growing when he goes 
for the first time with a woman. If he did not go with a woman 
he would continue to grow constantly taller. 

The mountains had stopped growing while their tops were yet 
a long way from the upper world, and the people debated how 
they could get up to the earth. They laid feathers crosswise 
for a ladder, but the feathers were too weak and they broke. 
They made a second ladder of larger feathers, but again they 
were too weak. They madea third ladder, of eagle feathers, but 
even these were not strong enough to bear their weight. Then 
the Buffalo came and offered his right horn to make a ladder, 
and three others came and offered their right horns also. The 
Buffalo horns were strong, and by their help the people were 
able to climb up through the hole to the surface of the earth ; 
but their weight bent the Buffalo horns, which before were 
straight, so that they have been curved ever since. 

When the people had come up from under the earth they fast- 
ened the Sun and Moon with spider threads, so that they could 
not get away, and sent them up into the sky to give light. But 
water covered the whole earth, so four Storms went to roll the 
waters away. The Black-storm blew to the east and rolled up 
the waters into the eastern ocean. The Blue-storm blew to the 
south and rolled up the waters in that direction. The Yellow- 
storm rolled up the waters in the west, and the Varicolored-storm 
went to the north and rolled up the waters there. So were formed 
the four oceans—in the east, the south, the west, and the north, 
Having rolled up the waters, the Storms returned to where the 
people were waiting at the mouth of the hole. 

First went out the Polecat, but the ground was still soft, and 
his legs sank in the black mud and remain black ever since. 
They sent the Tornado to bring him back, for the time was not 
yet. The Badger went out, but he, too, sank in the mud, and 
his legs were blackéned, so they sent the Tornado to call him 
back. The Beaver went out, wading through the mud and 
swimming through the water. He began at once to build a 
dam to save the water still remaining in pools, and he did not 
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return. The Tornado was sent after him and found him at work, 
and asked him why he had not come back. “ Because I wanted 
to save the water for the people to drink,” said the Beaver. 
“Good,” said Tornado, and they went back together. They 
waited again, and then sent out the Crow to see if it was yet 
time. The Crow found the earth dry, and many dead frogs, 
fish, and reptiles lying on the ground. He began picking out 
their eyes, and did not return until Tornado was sent after him. 
The people were angry when they found he had been eating 
carrion, and they changed his color to black, which before was 
gray. 

The earth was now all dry, excepting the four oceans around 
it and the lake in the center, where the Beaver had dammed up 
the waters. All the peoplecameup. They went east until they 
came to the ocean ; then they turned south until they came again 
to the ocean ; then they turned west until they came again to the 
ocean, and then they turned north, and as they went each tribe 
stopped where it would. But the Jicarillas continued to circle 
around the plage where they had come up from the underworld: 
Three times they went around, when the Ruler’ became dis- 
pleased, and aszed them where they wished to stop. They said, 
“In the middle of the earth;” so he led them to a place very 
near to Taos and left them there, and the Taos Indians lived near 
them. 

Then he laid down the great mountains—the mountain beyond 
Durango, west of the Rio Grande; the Sierra Blanca, east of the 
Rio Grande, and the other mountain to the southeast of Taos. 
He made also the four great rivers and gave them their names— 
in the north the Napéshtt, the “ flint arrow ” river (the Arkansas) ; 
in the east the Canadian; in the south the Rio Grande, and in 
the west the Chama, and he gave the country to the Jicarillas. 
He made other rivers, but did not give them names. 

While the Jicarillas were moving about they by accident left 
a girl behind them near the place where they had come up from 
the underworld. The girl’s name was Yo'lkai’-tstséi’n, the “ White- 
bead woman.” The Sun shone upon her as she sat and she bore 
a boy child, and the Moon beamed upon her as she slept and she 


1 Who was this Ruler or Creator is not clear. My informant thought he was the Sun- 
boy, which is manifestly impossible. The question remains open until Jicarilla myth- 
ology has been studied, 
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bore another boy child. The first born was stronger than the 
second, as the Sun is stronger than the Moon. When the boys 
were large enough to walk the Sun told her where to find her 
people, and she went to them. 

The boys lived with their mother near Taos. She made them 
a wheel-and-stick game to play with, and told them not to roll 
the wheel toward the north. They played three days, and the 
Sun’s son rolled the wheel toward the east, the south, and the west, 
when his brother persuaded him to roll it toward the north to 
see what would happen. Then he rolled the wheel toward the 
north, and it rolled without stopping until it was out of sight. 
The boys decided to go after it, and they followed its track along 
the ground until they came to a house built like a Pueblo house, 
The wheel had gone around to the north side and was lying upon 
the flat roof. An Owl lived in the house. He heard a noise out- 
side, and sent his child to see what was there. The young owl 
climbed up the ladder and looked out the doorway on the roof 
and saw the wheel lying there and the boys standing below. He 
got the wheel and then called the boys, but they would not come. 
Then the old Ow! went and called the boys, and they came into 
the house. They asked for their wheel, which they saw hanging 
up on the wall, but the old Owl called his wife and told her to 
build a fire and fill the pot with water. When the water was 
boiling he seized the boys and put them into the pot. When he 
thought the meat was cooked he took the pot from the fire and 
dipped the boys out with a large spoon, but they were both alive 
and asked for their wheel. He put them under the ashes to 
bake, but when he took them out they were alive and asked again 
for their wheel. The Owl said no more, but. gave them their 
wheel, and they returned home to their mother. 

Soon afterward the Sun sent word to the woman to send his 
son to him. The Moon-boy staid at home with his mother, but 
the Sun-boy went and found his father at home. His father 
received him kindly and gave him a bow and arrows and a dress 
of turquois, with turquois bracelets and wristguard and a neck- 
lace of turquois beads for his neck. Then the Sun said to him, 
“Now you shall be called Nayé-nayesxi’ni, ‘The destroyer-of- 
dangerous-things,’ because I shall send you to destroy many 
dangerous things which annoy the people.” 

His father told him to go first against a great Frog which 
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lived under the water in a lake by Taos' and sucked in every- 
body who came near. His breath was like sheet lightning at 
night, and he had sucked so many people under the water that 
there were very few ‘Taos Indians remaining. 

The boy left his turquois dress and weapons with his father 
and went as a poor boy, with torn clothing and neglected hair. 
He came to Taos and asked the people for food, but they laughed 
at his appearance and refused him food or shelter. He went 
away and slept outside the pueblo. It was winter, but he was 
the son of the Sun and the cold could not hurthim. The Pueblo 
store-rooms were full of corn. The boy outside waved his hand 
and all the grains disappeared from the cobs, and instead were 
only white worms. In the morning, when the Pueblos found 
the corn all gone, they were sorry for the way they had treated 
the boy, who they now knew was a wonder-worker, so they went 
to him and asked his pardon. The boy forgave them and waved 
his hand, and again the white grains of corn were on the cob. 
Now they gave him plenty of corn and bread and he had a good 
dinner. Then they told him about the great Frog and asked his 
help in the matter. He promised to help them, and after he 
had eaten he went out and went up, like a lightning flash, to his 
father, the Sun, to get his turquois dress and his weapons. His 
father gave him also a wheel of black stone, a wooden wheel of 
blue, another wheel of yellow stone, and a varicolored wheel. of 
wood. He gave him likewise four firesticks,’ black, blue, yellow, 
and varicolored. 

When the boy returned to Taos and the Pueblos saw how 
finely he was dressed, they gave him a large armlet of red beads 
(coral ?) for his right arm and another of white beads (shell ?) 
for his left arm. He went down to the lake and stood on the 
east shore early in the morning as the Sun was coming up. The 
Frog put his head up from the lake and tried to suck him in, 
but the boy could not be moved, and the Frog dived under the 
water again. Then the boy threw the wheel of black stone into 
the center of the lake, and the water fell a little. He went 
around to the south shore and threw in the blue wheel, and the 


1 There is no lake there now, but the Indians say the spot is marked by a spring‘ 
without any considerable outlet, immediately west of the pueblo. The ground about 
it is said to quake so that a horse cannot go over it. 

2 The primitive fire apparatus, twirled in a hole in a block of wood until the heat 
ignites the tinder placed around the hole. 
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water fell yet a little more. He stood on the west shore and 
threw in the yellow wheel, and the water grew shallow and 
muddy. Then he went around to the north and threw in the 
varicolored wheel of wood, and at once the water was dried up, 
and he saw the Frog’s house in the center of the lake, like a 
Pueblo house, with four doors, one on each side, and a row of 
stepping stones from each door to the edge of the lake. 

He went around to the east side of the lake, where he had 
stood at sunrise, and crossed over on the stepping stones to the 
first door. On each side of the door stood guard a Pueblo Indian 
who had been sucked in by the Frog. They had been put there 
to warn the Frog should an enemy approach ; but the boy only 
spoke to them and they were unable to move. At the south 
door he found two bears on guard, sitting upon their haunches. 
At the west door he found two immense snakes, with heads erect 
and hissing, and at the north door he found two panthers. ‘To 
each in turn he spoke, and they were motionless and allowed 
him to pass. Then he went inside the house, and there he 
found the Great Frog sitting in a room from which a door opened 
on each of the four sides. He asked the Frog where were all 
the people who had been sucked into the lake, but the Frog said 
he knew nothing about them. The boy knew this was not true, 
so he took out his four firesticks and twirled them rapidly until 
the room was full of thick smoke that choked the Frog, and it 
fell down dead. Then he told the two Pueblo guards to release 
their. people, and they opened the four doors around the sides 
of the room, and all the rooms were filled with Pueblos who had 
been sucked under the water by the Frog. There were also a 
great many little frogs, the children of the Great Frog; but they 
were too small to be dangerous, so the boy let them live, but 
told them they should never grow larger. From them came 
the present small frogs. The boy returned to Taos with all 
the people he had set free from under the water. The Pueblos 
were very grateful to have their friends restored to them and 
invited him to bring his mother and brother to Taos for any- 
thing they needed. He brought them there to visit for a while, 
and then went back to his father, the Sun, to see what was for 
him to do next. His mother and brother were afraid to stay 
alone, on account of the many dangerous things in the world, so 
they did not go back to their own camp, but remained with their 
friends at Taos. 
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When Nayé-nayesxi’ ni came again, like a lightning flash, to his 
father, the Sun told him he must now go and destroy a danger- 
ous Elk, who lived near the lake called K6-naihttli' and ranged 
over the whole Jicarilla country. This Elk was of immense 
size—his youngest child was larger than any elk we know now— 
and very fierce and swift, so that he could overtake any one whom 
he pursued, and always tore him to pieces with his horns. 

His father gave him four flat round stones and four firesticks— 
black, blue, yellow, and particolored—together with a bolt of 
lightning, and the boy took them and started to look for the Elk. 
He went first to the lake, but the Elk was not there, and he con- 
tinued the search until at last he found the Elk upon D2tl-tntsai 
mountain,’ lying down with his face toward the east, on the look- 
out for any traveler who might be coming across the plain. 
While the boy was wondering how he could approach the Elk 
without being seen, a Gopher came up, to whom he told his 
story. The Gopher agreed to help him,and made a long circuit 
around to the east of the mountain, where he went under the 
ground and dug a tunnel all the way until he came up under 
the left shoulder of the Elk where he was lying down. He dug 
right up to the Elk’s heart. The Elk felt the earth move, and 
looking around he saw the Gopher and asked him what he 
wanted. The Gopher said his little ones were cold, and he only 
wanted a little hair to line their nest. ‘The Elk said that was all 
right, so the Gopher pulled out a tuft of hair from directly over 
the Elk’s heart. He dug a deep hole below the Elk, and then 
came back and told the boy. Nayé-nayesxi’ni, with his bow 
and arrows, firesticks, the flat stones, and the lightning bolt, 
entered the tunnel and went on until he came up under the Elk 
and could feel the throbbing of his heart where the Gopher had 
pulled out the hair. He fitted an arrow to his bow and‘shot the 
Elk through from one shoulder to the other. The Elk jumped 
to his feet and looked all around for the enemy. 

With the bolt of lightning from his father the boy shot his 
first firestick to the east, where it made a black smoke. The Elk 


ran in that direction, but found no one there. In the same way | 


the boy shot the second firestick to the south, where it raised a 


1 Ko-naihitli, ‘‘ receptacle of all waters,’ a lake with a tributary but no outlet, near 
Mosea, in San Luis park, southern Colorado. 

2 Dzil-intsai, “‘ great mountain,’ near Cimarron, New Mexico; perhaps Baldy moun- 
tain. 
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blue smoke. The Elk went toward it, but slowly now, for his 
wound was taking his strength, and found nothing there. With 
the lightning bolt the boy shot the third firestick to the west, and 
it made a yellow smoke. The Elk went toward it, slowly now, 
for he was dying, but found nothing. Then the boy shot his last 
firestick to the north, and it raised a smoke of various colors. 
The Elk went after it, but found nothing, and came back with 
his lifeblood gushing from his mouth, to die where he had first 
lain down. In the meantime the boy had made preparation by 
piling the four flat rocks, one above another, over the hole in 
which he was hiding. The Elk saw them and knew his enemy 
must be there. With a last effort he lowered his horns and 
charged upon them—once, and the black rock was split in pieces ; 
twice, and the blue rock under it was shivered; again, and the 
yellow rock was broken. Only the particolored rock now re- 
mained to protect the boy, but as the Elk lowered his horns again 
he rolled over dead and the whole earth trembled. 

The great dangerous Elk had smaller children. The boy did 
not kill these, but told them they must never grow larger, and 
from them have come the Elk that we know. He gave a part 
of the meat to the Gopher and brought the rest to his mother 
and brother and their friends at Taos. On command of his 
father, the Sun, he dried the skin of the Elk and made of it a 
coat with the hair inside and large enough to cover his whole 
body, all but his eyes, and laced it along the front. The blood 
he saved in an entrail and tucked it inside his coat, together 
with the two antlers of the Elk, one black and one red. Then 
he returned to his father to learn what more there was for him 
to do. 

His father told him he must go next to destroy two great 
eagles that lived on Tsé-ai, “Standing-rock,” a high, steep cliff 
westward from Taos, with two sharp peaks on the eastern and 
the western ends and a depression in the center between them. 
They had two young ones in the nest. From their perch upon 
the two high peaks they kept watch over all the country below, 
and whenever either saw an Indian traveling alone he would 
swoop down upon him, bear him up in his talons high above 
the cliff, and dash the life out of him on the rocks below, that 
the young eagles might have food. 

Taking his coat of elk skin with the entrail full of blood and 
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the two horns, as directed by his father, the boy traveled on to 
Tsé-ai and stopped at the base of the eagle cliff. There he put 
on his elk-skin coat, with the hair inside, put the entrail and the 
two horns in his bosom, and laced it all tightly across in front. 
Then he lay down and waited. Soon the male eagle saw him 
and swooped down and tried to strike his talons into the boy’s 
body. Three times he struck at him as the boy lay flat upon 
the ground, but the sharp claws only slipped off from the smooth 
elk skin. Then the boy turned over and the eagle fastened his 
claws into the lacing of the coat and carried the boy high up 
above the cliff and dashed him down near the nest. The blood 
from the entrail was spilled upon the rock and the eagle thought 
the boy was dead and told the young birds to go and eat. 

As the young eagles came near to tear him in pieces the boy 
made a hissing sound, “‘S-s/” and they were frightened and ran 
back to their father. “What kind of meat have you brought 
us? It whistles and we don’t think it is dead.” Their father 
said, “It is the wind that whistles through the hole where my 
claws struck. Go back and eat.” Then the old eagle flew away 
and left the young ones alone with the boy. 

The young eagles came near again and the boy caught them 
and held them fast. ‘‘ When does your father come back and ~ 
where does he sit?” The young birds answered, “ When it 
hails he is coming and he will sit on the east peak.” ‘“ And 
when does your mother come and where does she sit?” They 
answered, “When it rains she is coming and will sit on the 
western peak.” 

Néye-nayesxi’ni went and hid himself behind a shelf of the 
eastern peak. Very soon it began to hail and he got out his 
black elk horn and watched. Then he heard a man ery, and 
looking up he saw the male eagle coming with a Pueblo Indian 
in his talons. The old eagle came near and dashed the man 
down upon the rock and killed him, and then settled down upon 
the high peak to rest and flap his wings. The boy crept out 
from behind the rock and threw the elk horn so that it struck 
the eagle in the back of the head and killed him, and the eagle 
tumbled off the peak and fell clear down to the bottom of the 
cliff. 

The boy went and hid behind the western peak. Soon it be- 
gan to rain, and he saw the mother eagle coming with another 
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Indian in her claws. She threw the man down upon the rock 
and killed him, and then flew up upon the peak to rest. The 
boy struck her with his red elk horn, and she fell dead to the 
bottom of the cliff. Then he came out from behind the rock 
and went over to the two yuung eagles in the nest. He did not 
kill them, but told them they must never grow any larger, and 
eagles have remained of that size ever since. 

Now, the boy wanted to go back to his father, but the cliff 
was very steep and high and there was no way to climb down 
to the bottom. He walked round and round on the top of the 
rock, but found no way to get down. Toward evening, when it 
was getting dark, he saw a Bat flying below near the base of the 
rock, and the Bat had a basket. The boy called to him once 
and again, and at last the Bat heard and asked him what he 
wanted. The boy said, “If you will take me down from this 
rock, I will give you some eagle feathers.” Everybody knows 
what eagle feathers are worth, so the Bat said he would do it, 
and he circled round and round the rock, because it was too 
steep to fly directly up, until he reached the top. 

He had the basket tied to his body with spider threads, and 
at first the boy was afraid to get in, but the Bat encouraged him 
and told him to get in and keep his eyes shut and he would be 
all right, but if he forgot and opened his eyes he would get dizzy 
and would fall out and be killed ; so the boy got into the basket, 
and the Bat began to go down by circling around the rock in 
the same way that he had come. He went very slowly, and once 
the boy got tired and wanted to open his eyes; but the Bat 
knew his thoughts and warned him again, and the boy kept his 
eyes shut, and at last they were down. 

Néye-nayesxi’ni went over to the dead eagles and pulled out 
the small white feathers from their breasts and wings and filled 
the Bat’s basket with them. He stretched out the male eagle to 
face the east and its mate to face the west, and then brought the 
basket of feathers and gave them to the Bat. The Bat started 
home, but after going a little way he met a fiuck of tl6kt’n 
birds, who took all his feathers from him.’ He came back and 


1 TlokV'n or ‘lokV’n: described as small brown birds with black breast and tail-feathers 
like those of the eagle, the myth being intended to account for the resemblance. They 
go in flocks in the level grounds of the Jicarilla country and remain through the year. 
When the Jicarilla hunter kills an eagle he does not pull out the feathers himself, but 
brings the dead bird to a medicine-man, who has the proper ‘eagle medicine,” and 
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told the boy what had happened and asked for some more 
feathers. The boy pulled some large feathers from the tails and 
wings of the two dead eagles and gave them to the Bat and told 
him not to go by the plain this time, but to fly home through 
the mountains, so no one would see him. The Bat took his 
advice, and this time he got home safe with the feathers. The 
boy went to Taos to see his mother and brother, and then re- 
turned to see what more his father, the Sun, had for him to do. 

His father told him of still other dangerous things which must 
be exterminated before the people could go about their affairs in. 
safety. It is a long story—the whole lifetime story of Ndaye- 
nayesxi’ni—and space forbids the recital ofall the adventurous de- 
tails. He was sent next by his father to destroy two giant Bears 
that lived in a mountain west from Santa Clara and ravaged the 
whole country around. The Indian arrows only glanced from 
the bodies of the animals without harming them, but the boy’s 
father showed him how to kill the he-bear by shooting him 
through the heart, which was in the palm of his right fore foot.' 
The she-bear was killed by a bolt of lightning darted by the 
Sun himself. The bodies were burnt and the two cubs were 
commanded to grow no larger, and bears remain of that size 
ever since. 

There was also a rock, known as Ts?’-nanlki’fi, ‘‘ Rock-that- 
runs,” which “lived” at Cieneguilla, east of the Rio Grande 
and’ southwest of Taos. The rock was alive and had a head 
and a mouth and used to roll after people and overtake and 
crush them and then swallow them. By the help of his father, 
the Sun, the boy shot an arrow through the rock and killed it. 
The rock is still there, lying on a level flat—a black rock as large 
as a house, with its “face” to the west, and with a spot on the 
north and on the south side where the arrow went through, and 
red streaks running down from them were the blood ran down 
to the ground. 

Other monsters he destroyed, until at last his father told him 


asks him to do the work. Should one who has not the eagle medicine venture to pull 
out the feathers, his fingers would cramp up with rheumatic pains. The Jicarillas 
were thus instructed by Ndye-nayesra’ni, who had the medicine from his father, the 
Sun. A similar eagle medicine is found among the Cherokee, Caddo, and many other 
tribes. 

1 This incident has parallels in Cherokee and other Indian myths as well as in 
European folklore. 
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there was only one more left. This was a great winged fish 
which dwelt in a lake somewhere in the west and lived upon 
human hearts. It used to fly above the trails and dart down 
upon its victims, crushing in their breast-bone to get at the heart. 
The Sun gave this last work to the Moon-boy, who had staid at 
home all this time to take care of his mother. The two brothers 
went on together until they came to the lake and waited for the 
great fish to fly out. When it came the Moon-boy struck it on 
the head and stunned it with a lightning bolt which the Sun 
had given him. Then as it lay motionless he shot four arrows 
into its heart. Cutting the body open, he lifted out the heart 
upon the four arrows and thrust it into the moon, and we see 
it there now. 

When their work was done and the world was made safe, the 
boys said their last words to the people and started after the Sun 
along the trail to the west. ‘Twelve men went with them. As 
they journeyed they came to twelve mountains, one after an- 
other, and inside of each mountain the brothers placed a man 
to wait forever until their return. They went on and on until 
they went into the western ocean, where they are living now in 
a house of turquois under the green water. 


THE GIRL AND THE DOGS—FURTHER COMMENTS 
SIGNE RINK 


In the last number of the Anthropologist a summary of this well- 
known folk-tale of the Eskimo was given, together with evidence 
that tended to show that it throws some light upon the way in 
which Europeans gained their Eskimo name of qavdlunait. 

It now remains to examine in the same way the etymology 
and transformations of the word irgigdlit, applied in the legend 
to the other half of the semi-bestial offspring and usually trans- 
lated as Indians. This word also has a special individual history. 

The word employed in the legend is, as we know, irqigdlit 
(sing., irqigdlik), but it is probable that it was originally irqizdlit, 
with long 7 (sing., irqizdlik).'| This does not make much differ- 


1 Almost every one who has had to do with this word spells it in a manner peculiar to 
* himself. Kleinschmidt, who appears not to have inquired into its etymology or to have 
studied its relation to the legend, and who translates it exclusively as ‘small goblins 
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ence in the appearance of the word, but it has a profound effect 
upon the meaning, as lYt with a short 2 is merely the preposition 
with, indicating possession, while lit with the long 7 is an adjective 
denoting horrible or repulsive attributes. Thus inulit means 
people having a most repulsive appearance, and in certain con- 
nections indicates the very specter of the tomb.’ Arnali means 
the bad and ugly girl. Hence if the original form of the word 
in this story was irqizdlit, it should be translated as small or 
dwarfish people of a repulsive appearance, instead of people with 
irqit (nits or eggs of lice). 

We have seen that the tradition has retained the latter mean- 
ing and applied it to the Indians, but I am of the opinion that 
in the early days of the story it possessed the former signification 
and referred to quite another people than the Indians, namely, 
the Kuriles, or other Aino-like dwarfish tribes of Asia, with 
whom the Eskimo must have had intercourse in ages past, as 
even now, while, on the other hand, they probably did not come 
in contact with the Indians until a much later period. 

That the legend originated in eastern Asia seems to me beyond 
all doubt, and in proof of this the word irgilik (or irgilék) 
may itself, inter alia, be cited. The root irk is undoubtedly of 
Asiatic origin (see last number of the Anthropologist, page 183). 
This may be seen from its occurrence in a number of Siberian 
words and from the fact that while in its extended forms, such 
as irqit and irqigdlik, it is spread throughout the whole of Eskimo 
America, even to the east of Greenland, it nevertheless remains 
in Asia intact in what [ may call its original form and significa- 
tion, while, on the other hand, I have never met with the root- 


with dog faces, who live underground,” writes it in the singular as “ erkilek ;”? Rink 
and Holm respectively (for west and east Greenland), “ erkilik ’’; Boas (for Cumber- 
land bay), erqigdlik ;”’ Parry (for Baftin Land), ertkeilee ;’’ Schwatka (for Hudson 
bay), ‘ik’ killin ;*’ Petitot (for Mackenzie river), “‘ ipqigdliqk.”’ In all of these we may 
trace an endeavor to give a clear expression to the guttural k (q). Parry is the only 
one who has given to the word a long final syllable. It is not, however, easy to say 
whether the object of the double e in “erkeilee”’ is to lengthen the syllable to our 
“lit”? or whether it is employed to simply sharpen the sound of the e. It would be of 
great consequence to know with certainty that irqigdlik with a long i had traveled as 
far eastward as Baftin Land, but notwithstanding the fact that the celebrated aretic 
voyager was a very conscientious observer and noter of words, we probably ought to 
receive it with some caution. The final syllable “lik” was doubtless originally lék, 
and probably related to érpok or érd, to be sickened or disgusted with something. The 
d introduced before lit or lit is for the sake of euphony, as in almost all words in which 
it is found preceding /. 
2 Petitot, Vocabulaire Esquimaux-Frangais. 
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word in any vocabularies of American languages that I have had 
an opportunity of consulting. 

That the legendary word irgigdlit has only come to our knowl- 
edge through American-Eskimo folk-lore instead of from Asiatic 
sources is due, I think, to the fact that hitherto nothing really 
original.or detailed has been published concerning Asiatic Ks- 
kimo myths, though some of the elements of the Greenland 
myths are easily recognized among Siberian tribes. It is hoped 
that fresh investigations, like those instituted by recent expedi- 
tions, may soon fill the gap that has hitherto existed. 

A striking proof that irgit belongs to Asia and, at the same 
time, of the intimate relations existing between the Eskimo and 
the Ainos is found in the fact that the word actually exists in 
the Aino vocabulary, not, indeed, in identical form, but as uruki, 
having its usual significance of vermin, or eggs of lice (see Me- 
moirs of Lit. College, Chamberlaine). Those who have an aural 
acquaintance with these dialects will not be misled by the 
change of form into doubting the identity of the two words. A 
vowel may, in fact, be modified in a variety of ways, and those 
who have had experience know how difficult it is to represent 
these modified sounds by the ordinary letters of the English 
alphabet. Suffice it to say that uruki, by a slight slurring or 
contraction of the middle syllable, may easily pass into the 
Eskimo wordirgi. I have not succeeded in tracing uruki farther 
than the root-word here given, and have not found it combined 
with the suffixes lft or lit. 

The discovery of the word uruki in the Aino tongue greatly 
strengthens the view that the word irqigdlit of our tale must 
originally have been applied to the Ainos or to their predeces- 
sors (some authors even say ancestors), who from their dwarfish 
stature and hairy appearance were a strikingly ugly race of dog- 
like aspect, and therefore favorable subjects for the tradition. 
Besides, the Ainos themselves have a tradition that they are de- 
scended from the dissimilar couple, the Maid and the Dog. The 
Eskimo, on the contrary, do not derive their own origin from 
that source. 

Have the Eskimo possibly borrowed the legend from their 
Asiatic neighbors and afterward embellished it with such addi- 
tions as seemed to them witty and amusing, or are the new in- 
cidents the natural result of their wanderings and the gradual 
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obliteration of the original tradition? As an instance of its 
embellishment we may cite the action of the dog’s wife in send- 
ing her progeny out into the world. This is not found in the 
Aino tradition, which mentions but one bastard against the ten 
of the Eskimo version.’ 

Whether borrowed from another or arising independently, the 
Eskimo version is undoubtedly the richer in ideas, among which 
we may discover ethnological hints of importance. Among 
these I regard the use of the willow-leaf as the ferry-boat for 
that portion of the litter whom the mother determined should 
be irqigdlit (Indians), or as I prefer irqigdlit (Ainos), or perhaps 
the more repulsive and beast-like predecessors of the Ainos, 
tsuchi-gumo, or koropok-guru. Why should the mother, Taor- 
tissinag, Neviassiaq, or Vinigumisuitssoq, choose this apparently 
unsuitable narrow leaf for such an important purpose in prefer- 
ence to, let us say, the alder or some other broader leaf? May it 
not be that in this the Eskimo retain a recollection of the holy 
significance which the willow has for the Ainos, who even at the 
present day form their amulets from its wood and consider it as 
an important offering to their gods, the Innao? 

Again, why did not the woman charm the willow-leaf as it is 
invariably stated she did the shoe-sole that was to turn into a 
boat to convey the other portion of the litter away from the 
coast? Was it not because the sacred willow-leaf of the Ainus 
was itself gifted with magic power sufficient in any case to take 
its cargo of irgigdlit to a harbor of safety? ‘Go ye to the land 
and become irgigdlit,” was her command, meaning, according 
to our opinion, one of the Aino-like tribes originally the imme- 
diate neighbors of the Eskimo, who also possessed their own 
legend of the Dog, who also possessed the word irqigdlit or 
urugigdli, and to whom the term “ people of horrid appearance ” 
most aptly applies. 

Another striking proof that the meaning Indians, as applied 
to the term irqigdlit, is an after-embellishment is the fact that 
in common everyday life its meaning is entirely different, it 
being then applied to repulsive goblins who dig holes for them- 


1 Unfortunately the Aino legend is known to me only through the very brief abstract 
contained in the Memoirs, etc., and it is therefore quite possible that Iam ignorant of 
its full extent. 
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selves in the ground,' and who, it is said, have no human qual- 
ity except that they are reputed to be excellent marksmen 
with the bow and arrow,’ and these fabulous beings, the Green- 
landers, like other peoples, unable to retain the picture of their 
former neighbors unalloyed, now lodge in the interior of their 
own country. How, we may ask, have hairy ogres like these, 
the very type of those in the legend of the Dog, retained such a 
strong hold upon the imagination of the Eskimo? Is it not 
from the fact that it was these pigmy people and not the Indians 
that were the original subjects of the legend ? 


IRQIGDLIT 


We may add that the memory has not been retained unalloyed, 
as the Eskimo now recollect only their skill with the bow, their 
bestial ways, and their strong and dog-like eyebrows.’ 

The subjoined picture by the native artist and seal-hunter, 
Aron, gives the current conception of all Greenlanders of the 
present day with regard to the irqigdlit, and we must acknowl- 
edge that instead of supporting the theory of their being Indians, 
it gees to show that they are considered as some universal proto- 


1 We read that the tsuchi-gumo are semi-bestial beings who dwell in cave-like huts 


* built over depressions in the ground (Martin Wood and McRitchie.) 


2 Ainos are so inseparable from their weapons that some authors even go so far as to 
maintain that their name is derived from ai, arrow, and nu or nok, bow. (See Bach- 
elor.) 

3 Miss Bird says that the Ainos of the present day replace their eyebrows by tattooing 
if they chance to be deprived of them by nature. 
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type of mankind, some semi-bestial pigmy tribe of Siberia or the 
Kuriles, tsuchi-gumo or koropok-guru. Compare this Greenland 
seal-hunter’s illustration with the special peculiarities of the Aino 
race, such as the abundance of hair and the well marked eye- 
brows, and note the further fact that not a single irqigdlik is seen 
without his bow and arrows. Does not this recall in a striking 
manner the ugly hairy dwarfs, the extraordinary archers, the 
koropok-gurus? Another fact that tends against the Indian 
theory is that the Eskimo—at least those of Greenland—have 
retained a recollection of true Indian peoples, their former ene- 
mies, in a word totally different from irqigdlit, namely, torngit 


TORNGIT 


(sing., tuneq). These, too, have undergone a mythical change, 
and, like the irgigdlit, or primitive, dwarf-like Aino neighbors of 
the Eskimo, haye been given a place in Greenland itself, on the 
inland ice beyond the coast which they themselves never visit, 
deterred both by the natural difficulties and from superstitious 
fear. 

Both in tradition and in pictures the torngit are represented 
as of much greater size than the Eskimo themselves, while the 
irqigdlit are much smaller. It should also be noted that the torn- 
git, or true Indians, frighten and overawe them by their force 


1 In playing at ball with the huge islander (timeq), Kivaqiarssuk happened to kill 
one of his brothers-in-law during an encounter with the giant. 
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and physical superiority, and never, like the irqigdlit, by any- 
thing non-human. 

The Greenlander’s pictorial representation of the torngit forms 
about as great a contrast to the irqigdlit as do men and beasts, 
or as is found between the Asiatic and the American periods of 
the race history of the Eskimo. 

There is still so much to relate about the torngit that it will 
not do to assign them to the mere end of an article on another 
subject,’ and I will therefore close by stating it as my conviction 
that we may certainly change the irqigdlit of the dog legend to 
irqigdlit, and thus alter its meaning from dwarfish people with 
vermin to dwarfish people of a repulsive appearance—in other 
words, from the American Indians to the hairy pigmies of Asia, 
whether or not these be specialized into one or other of the tribes 
mentioned in the preceding pages. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Business Documents of Murashu Sons, of Nippur. By H.V. Hilprecht, Ph. D., 
etc., and Rev. A. T. Clay. Philadelphia, 1898. 

The handsome large quarto volume of 90 pages and 20 plates 
bearing the above title is Vol. 1x, series A, “Cuneiform texts,” 
issued by the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘“ Murashu Sons” was a firm of bankers, brokers, real- 
estate operators, and usurers who conducted a prosperous busi- 
ness in the ancient city of Nippur, on the Babylonian plain, 
about 460-400 years B. C. Being a care-taking and responsible 
house, they had the tablets which recorded their operations 
made of especially pure clay, neatly inscribed in cuneiform 
characters, and stored away for future reference in a room about 
20 feet long and 10 feet wide. It happened that this future was 
more remote than they could have expected, as it was not until 
May, 1893, that the room was opened and searched. It was 
then about 20 feet below the surface of a mound of débris mark- 
_ing the site where once stood the central part of the city. The 
tablets were carefully removed, many of them in a fine state of 

preservation, and now form the staple of the imposing book be- 


1 As to the torngit, see The Central Eskimo, by Dr Franz Boas, 
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fore us, in which a number of them are photolithographed, trans- 
literated, and translated, with such learned commentary and 
exegetic apparatus as the erudite editors deemed desirable for 
the understanding of the text. 

This part of it we may leave for the Assyriologists to dwell 
upon. The aspect which attracts the Jess ponderous pundit is 
the glympse offered by these venerable records of the life and 
sentiments of men and women some twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

They were a mixed set. The firm, at first father and sons and 
later the sons alone, were shrewd Semites, subjects of Artaxerxes 


and Darius, while their clients were Semites, Persians, Greeks, 


Medes, Judeans, Sabeans, Edomites, and others of unknown 
blood. All this is proved by their proper names engraved on 
the tablets. 

The business was as miscellaneous as the crowd. A jewelry 
firm guarantees that an emerald which they have set in a gold 
ring for a gentleman will not fall out fortwenty years. A brick- 
maker agrees to deliver 25,240 bricks within a given time. Three 
brothers hire some oxen for three years, and agree to become 
severally liable for the debt. A lessee agrees to pay 25 loads of 
dates, 60 bags of flour, a lamb, and a jar of the best date wine 
for the rent of a field and stable. 

The Messrs Murashu were usually satisfied with the moderate 
return of 20 per cent a year on their loans; but added the stipu- 
lation that if not paid when due the debtor must pay 40 per cent. 
They were very particular to have their documents witnessed, 
sometimes as many as thirty or more attestants affixing their 
seals, or, as was also usual, printing their thumb-mark on the 
soft clay. 

The consideration was often in kind, such as wheat, dates, 
barley, domestic animals, etc., but shekels of silver are also men- 
tioned, and there seems to have been a distinction between that 
which was fine and that which was alloyed to various degrees. 

Taxes then must have been as disagreeable as they are now, 
and not less burdensome. One of the Messrs Murashu paid on 
three fields a mana of silver and one soldier, with flour and other 
food for his support. The custom of releasing a prisoner on a 
bail-bond was well understood, as we learn from one tablet in 
which an uncle becomes surety in ten mana of silver that his 
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graceless nephew, if released from gaol, will not leave Nippur 
without legal permission. Life and folks in the old town must 
have been much the same as with us. 

_In one respect they were ahead (?) of us. They were very 
pious. Their personal names were generally compounded with 
that of some god, and other indications attest their deep religious 
feeling. Singularly few female names occur, and apparently the 
women had little share in business life. 

D. G. Brinton. 


Die Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirtschaft. Grosse. Freiburg, 
1896. 


Since the appearance of Lewis Morgan’s “Ancient Society,” so- 
ciology has undoubtedly made great progress, and although the 
well-known theory of the promiscuity of mankind, proposed 
for the first time by that distinguished sociologist, may now be 
considered as refuted, the science of comparative ethnology has 
profited by his work in spite of numerous attacks, particularly 
those of Starke’ and Westermarck.’ To these has recently been 
added a work of great importance, taking a totally different 
standpoint. I refer to Grosse’s “Stages of society and regi- 
mentation.”* The author says in the preface that he began the 
studies for this book with the intention of writing a history of 
the development of the human family, and that he concluded 
with the conviction that such a history cannot at this time be 
written by anyone. “ My book is only a small contribution to 
a great preliminary work; it treats of the relations of the family 
to the only factor of culture—to regimentation.” 

Grosse’s standpoint is that of an evolutionist. He says, “ All 
the organic sciences of nature are now marching in the ranks of 
evolution,” and he therefore develops in his book the evolution 
of mankind from the lowest races to the civilized nations, and 
I may venture to say that his book is founded on the only 
science that can give us a key to the right understanding of 


man, namely, on comparative ethnology. It is true that he is 


1Starke. Die primitive Familie. 1888. 

2 Westermarck. The history of human marriage. 

3 I translate Wirtschaft by ‘‘regimentation,” a word first introduced by Powell (15 
Ann. Report Bureau of Ethnology, p. civ), and which means “ the grouping of peoples 
by institutional bonds, while the accomplishment of justice is the social function or 
office which a confederation or group of peoples performs,” 
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not himself an observer, but he supports his theories by facts 
taken from the best scientific observers, and if he sometimes 
cites an author not in all respects accurate the fault of observa- 
tion must not be ascribed to him. 

After giving, in chapter I, a definition of the different groups 
of mankind (family, clan, tribe, etc.), he proceeds to divide the 
primitive races into five classes, as follows: 

1. The lower hunters (Niedere Jiger).—Among these he reckons 
the dwarf people of Africa (Akka-akka) the Boshimen, the 
Veddas of Ceylon, the Mincopies of the Andaman islands, the 
Kuba of Sumatra, the Aeta of the Philippines, the Patagonians, 
the Bororo of central Brazil, and the Eskimo. 

2. The higher hunters (“‘ Hohere Jiiger”).—Here he classes the 
people of the west coast of North America from southern Cali- 
fornia to Alaska, and the Italmenes of Kamtchatka, a people 
now extinct; but to this group especially belong the fisher-people 
living along the northwest coast of America from the south of 
Cape Flattery to the Atna' river in the north; also the Haida 
of Queen Charlotte islands. 

3. The herders (“ Viehziichter ”).—These are people who con- 
sider the breeding of cattle as their principal industry. He 
counts among them all the nomadic people of Asia, like the 
Turkomans, Kirgises, Mongols, a great many of the Tibetans, 
Jakutes, Samojedes, Tunguses, and Tschuktsches. To them also 
belong the Toda, living in the Nilgiri mountains of southern 
India, and the Laplanders of northern Asia, the Arabs and the 
native races of the upper Nile, the Dinka, Nueir, Bari, Galla, and 
Somali. He says (p. 90): “In America, previous to the arrival 
of Europeans there were no pastoral tribes. Not until the im- 
portation of the horse were some people developed to the nomadic 
stage in the southern pampas.” 

4. The lower agriculturists (“ Niedere Ackerbauer ”).—He means 
by this expression “ tribes and people who devote themselves 
either exclusively or especially to the raising of food plants and 
in such manner that all the members of the society capable for 
the work take an active part in the production and do it asa 
duty.” This form of culture embraces the larger number of 
African peoples, numerous tribes in southern Asia, nearly all the 
Indonesians, the Oceanians, and the whole native population of 


1Skeena river. (L. H.) 
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America, in so far as they did not take exclusively to hunting, 
like the Eskimo and Fuegians, or mount to civilization, like the 
Peruvians and Mexicans. 

5. The higher agriculturists (“ Héhere Ackerbauer”).—In this 
group Grosse classes the civilized nations of Mexico (ancient), 
the Chinese, Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Ger- 
mans, and Slavs. 

The conclusion of the work gives a good idea of Grosse’s theory. 
He says, pp. 242-245: “ The most select form of regimentation, 
the single family, exists under all forms of culture. Every- 
where, so far as our experience goes, parents and children form a 
close life community recognized by the other members. Foun- 
dation and conservation of the single family depends indeed not 
only upon special economical but upon general natural condi- 
tions. They influence first the form of marriage. While many 
other factors determine whether monogamy or polygamy shall 
dominate, it cannot be denied that the tendency to polygamy is 
particularly strong when the male possesses besides his natural 
superiority also an economic one, while if the wife stands eco- 
nomically more independent of the husband a tendency to mo- 
nogamy becomes pronounced. ‘The relation of equity and power 
between the husband and wife is settled chiefly by their econom- 
ical position. Where the chief production lies in the hands of 
the man, as with hunters and herders, all possession and all jus- 
tice is in his hand. The wife is his slave, without possession or 
right. Among the lower agriculturists the female regimentation 
has at least just as much signification for the maintenance of the 
community as that of the male, and we have seen that the 
woman generally acts not as a slave, but as a companion, some- 
times superior to the man in command. ‘The economical soy- 
ereignty of the two determines their rights over the children. 
The woman disposes of the children only when she is econom- 
ically the stronger—the producer and possessor. In all other 
cases the children belong to the man, even when they are only 
counted among the kinship of the mother. The formation of 
the clan also depends, at least in part, upon economic conditions. 
Though the chief roots of its power are undoubtedly to be found 
in religious ideas, the clan can develop and preserve it only when 
it is not too easy for the younger members of the family to make 
themselves self-dependent. 
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“The most distinct and most powerful is the influence of regi- 


mentation upon kinship. Kinship, it is true, does exist in all | 


stages of regimentation, but it shows in every different stage a 
more or less different form of organization and function. By 
far the most practically important kinships are united by patri- 
archy. Among the hunting people, of course, where mother- 
descent prevails, kinship is exclusively denoted by name-giving. 
The father’s right of possession, which results in no small part 
from his economic position, makes it impossible for the kinship 
of mother-descent among the hunters to form a real community. 
All the kinships of hunting people, which form geographically 
united groups, are characterized by father-descent. Cattle-rais- 
ing, which gives to the man exclusive domination in acquisition 
and possession, does not allow the mother kinship to form. 
Agriculture, which is with many people the business and the 
right of women, makes it possible for kinship by mother-descent 
to develop to a firm economical, social, and political community. 
Here too, however, its domination is not unlimited ; probably 
in the beginning mother-descent kinship among the lower agri- 
culturists had rivals in similarly organized groups of descend- 
ants from the father, and in the course of time the latter extended 
more and more at the expense of the former. In the lowest 
forms of regimentation kinship has neither great extension nor 
great power; the imperfect and limited production only rarely 
and ephemerally allows single families to unite themselves in 
more extensive groups. Cattle-raising also is not favorable to a 
firm and durable close kinship organization. Only the need for 
protection forces blood-relations to stand together in war, while 
the necessity for food separates them in times of peace. Kin- 
ships of pastoral tribes act essentially as communities for pro- 
tection. Only the lower forms of agriculture, which not only 
allow but demand a community of regimentation, has made by 
means of kinship a firmly and durably united life-community 
which acts powerfully and in every direction. If kinship among 
the lower agriculturists became a mighty social organization, it 
owes this essentially to its economic functions. 

“ We can express the result of our researches in one sentence : 
that under every form of culture that form of regimentation reigns 
which is conformable to economic relations and needs. ‘There is 
absolutely no part, no function of culture which does not pro- 
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duce a certain effect upon the organization of human society, 
and all these conditions must be especially pointed out if they 
are to be understood and properly estimated.’ The complete 
scientific understanding of regimentation lies at the end of our 
work still as a far-distant goal before us. We must confess, 
even, that it never appeared so far until we had traveled a few 


steps on the long way to reach it.” 
Cu. L. Hennina. 


Boas on Indian face-paintings. 


The American Museum of Natural History, New York city, 
has begun the second volume of its “ Memoirs” in a very cred- 
itable way. They are published in large quarto, on superior 
paper, with fine typography and wide margins. Anthropology 
is included among the sciences dealt with in the second volume, 
and its first number, sent out June 16, 1898, contains important 
data from the Jesup North Pacific expedition, descriptive of 
“ Facial Paintings of the Indians of Northern British Columbia” 
(pp. 24 and 6 plates with letter-press opposite). Researches like 
these will be helpful in settling the problem whether the char- 
acteristics of the American Indian race are derived directly from 
Asiatic sources or result from an intermixture of Asiatic with 
American tribes. For 1897 Dr Franz Boas had selected as a field 
of research the coast of British Columbia from the Skeena river 
(54° north latitude) southward to Victoria (48° 20’ north lati- 
tude), excluding Vancouver island, but taking in a part of the 
interior—Kwakiutl, Coast Selish, Fraser and Thompson River, 
Chilcotin (Tinné), and Bellacoola Indians. The map plainly 
shows all particulars. The work was divided between scientists 
of the Jesup expedition and those of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The able assistants of Dr Boas 
were Livingston Farrand, of Columbia University, and Harlan I. 
Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History. 

The Indians of the above area have a habit of reproducing on 
their foreheads, cheeks, chins, and jaws images of the animals 
which are used as their family crests. The animal forms are 
highly conventionalized, and may be recognized by a number of 
symbols characteristic of each species. They do not attempt per- 
spective, but characterize solely by “ distortion and dissection.” 
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Nevertheless we must admire the ingenuity and invention of 
the artist, who often spreads the marks over one-half or the 
whole of a person’s face, though it is often difficult to ascertain 
what animal or other object it is intended to represent. The 
plates show about one hundred of these faces, no two being 
alike. We see, for instance, the killer-whale in black and green ; 
beak of hawk; mouth of frog in red; paws of wolf, beaver, and 
sea monsters; proboscis of mosquito in black; mosquito bites, 
a succession of red spots; feet of mountain goat; tail of raven, 
woodpecker, and other birds; tuft of puffin; back of whale in 
red; mouth of sculpin in red; feet of bear in black and red; 
crest of sea-lion; nest of eagle in red; bars of copper in red ; 
fish-net; cirrus, cumulus, and stratus clouds in various colors. 


ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 


The New Brunswick Magazine. 


This is a new and popularly written periodical, published by 
W. K. Reynolds at St John, New Brunswick, for $1.50 per year. 
The first number bears date July 1, 1898, and deals mainly with 
historical descriptions and problems. Among the collaborators 
we find several university men, such as Montague Chamberlain, 
of Harvard, a writer on ethnography, who contributes to the 
present number an article on “ The Origin of the Maliseet In- 
dians.” Another contributor is W. T. Ganong, Ph. D., now a pro- 
fessor in Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and an authority 
on certain branches of botany. For many years past he has in- 
vestigated the geographic names in New Brunswick of Indian 
and European origin, and has recently issued a treatise on their 
cartography, adducing the testimony of old maps from 1600 A. D. 
down to the present time. In the present number he has an 
article entitled “ Where stood Fort Latour?” Another paper is 
by James Hannay, on “ The Brothers d’Amours, the first French 
settlers on the St John River.” 

The history and topography of the thinly peopled province of 
New Brunswick is very little known outside its own limits; hence 
we gladly welcome a periodical that brings nearer to us the land 
of our interesting neighbors, with its Anglo-French population, 
its numerous Indian towns, and the manifold industries and in- 
terests that it embodies. 
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Students of the history of New Brunswick may be glad to 
know that many historical facts and problems of Canadian his- 
tory are discussed in the ‘‘ Educational Review,” published by 
G. U. Hay, St John, New Brunswick. ($1.00 per annum.) 

ALBERT 8S. GATSCHET. 


THE NAME OF THE Doc-ancesTor IN Eskimo 
have read with great pleasure Fru Rink’s interesting article in 
the Anthropologist for June on the widespread Eskimo folk-tale of 
the girl who mated with a dog. Her explanation of the manner 
in which an ancient story came to be used to account for the 
origin of the white men is certainly very ingenious and, I think, 
highly probable. 

I am forced, however, to dissent from her conclusions in re- 
gard to the etymological meaning of the name applied to the dog- 
parentin the Point Barrow stock. Fru Rink appears to havesome- 
what misinterpreted what I had to say in the passage to which 
she has done me the honor to refer (American Naturalist, Vol. 20, 
p. 594). I certainly never thought of connecting the word with 
“jjiqaug.” The name,as I heard it, was not ‘“‘azelu,” but “aselu,” 
with the accent on the first vowel. which is a distinct continental 
_ a, like the a in “father,” and not a flat “a,” like the German 
“essen,” as she suggests. ‘The word for “eye” at Point Barrow 
is “idY” or “idyY,” which differs but slightly, and in conformity 
with other well-recognized dialectic differences, from the Green- 
landic “ isse ” (pronounced “ ijf,” with the j soft). I do not see 
how it is possible to trace any connection between this word and 
the element “ase.” The rest of the word, as Fru Rink suggests, 
is undoubtedly the affix meaning “ bad,” which is as much used 
in the Point Barrow dialect as in Greenlandic, but we cannot, I 
think, accept her translation of the whole. 

I hope, now that I have cleared away Fru Rink’s misappre- 
hension of the real form of the element “ ase,” that her very great 
knowledge of the Eskimo language may enable her to explain 
the true meaning of it. I have always been curious to know the 
meaning of this mysterious dog’s name, and I have sought in 
vain in the dictionaries for any rendering that would make 


sense. 
JoHNn Murpocu. 


Boston Public Library. 
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